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Cabot never been born. For all the time the unknown world was sending out signals of its existence, silent calls for investigation which needed only the notice of a generation with minds to respond. Shipmasters in the lonely waters picked up pieces of timber, curiously wrought with tools that were not of iron. They found great canes floating, whose cavities would hold "three measures of wine". Dead bodies came ashore in the islands, with broad countenances and other signs that they were not of Europeans. Dug-out canoes even drifted in from the mysterious horizon, and when the north-westerly gales roared over the Azores in winter they brought great pine trunks such as western Europe could not grow. Year by year the tale mounted until Antilia and St Brandan's and Brasil became obsessions with every mariner whose business took him west of Cape Clear and Finisterre. Of America as we know it there is no hint of a suspicion. The traditional geography of the three continents was the background of all minds, and the unknown lands were merely islands, large or small but increasingly desirable. Neither do India and Cathay figure prominently, if at all, in these sailors* imaginings. It is evident that the new geography familiar in the schools since Bacon's time had as yet made little impression on their minds.1
The Portuguese seamen were not content with reporting these proofs of islands. They saw, or thought they saw, the islands themselves. The colonists of Madeira and the Azores were especially vehement with circumstantial tales of discovery which moved investors to finance expeditions and the Crown of Portugal to grant patents for conquest and exploration.2
For at least three hundred years Englishmen had been trading with Portugal, and they had also commercial relations with the Atlantic islands before the fifteenth century was out. The point of contact, so far as can be proved, was at Bristol. Adventurers from the Azores resorted thither when their projects took them to England in 1501, and men bearing the same names, although not positively indentifiable as the same persons, are traceable there several years earlier. In the reign of Edward IV the Bristol customs ledgers contain entries of English and Portuguese ships
1 It was formerly believed that Affonso V of Portugal received a detailed explanation of the Cathay project in 1474 from the Florentine savant Paolo Toscanelli But the late Henry Vignaud has given good reasons for thinking that the Toscanelli letter was spurious and concocted at a later date. See Vignaud's Toscanelli and Columbus, London, 1902, passim.
* See No* 5, Patents granted in 1462, etc. Gf. also, H. Harrisse, Discovery of North America^ London, 1892, pp. 51-2, for details of other expeditions*